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Student and faculty com- 
plaints aimed at inadequacies of 
the Durick Library are apparently 
misdirected. 

According to Mary Rivard, 
Durick’s reference librarian, “St. 
Michael’s students don’t know 
what tremendous resources they 
have in their library.” 

This, she explained, results in 
students going to The University 
of Vermont's Bailey/Howe Library 
On several occasions this has led 
to complaints from the UVM li- 
brary staff 

Rivard said that many St. 
Michael’s students don’t have 
adequate library skills and are 
therefore unable to decide what 
they need from the library, or are 
unable to locate what they want. 

As a result, Rivard explained, 
students go to Bailey/Howe to 
elicit the services of a staff or 
reference librarian there. 

According to Rivard, the UVM 
complaints center on the lack of 
library training on the part of St. 
Michaei's students. 

UVM Student Association 
President David Spector said he 
thinks the problem is not isolated 
to St. Michael's students. 

Spector explained that the 
library at UVM experiences crowd- 
ing, especially on week nights 
and Sundays. Expansion of the 
library several years ago hasn't 
eliminated the problem, he said. 

- He added that during exam 
periods, student I.D.’s are checked 
at the door to make as much 
room as possible for UVM stu- 
dents to study 

According to Joseph Popecki, 
director at Durick, the problem 
stems back some 12 years. 

_ At that time, he explained, 
professors were in the habit of 
sending students to UVM to do 
research-oriented assignments 
due to the lack of material avail- 


a at Bailey H 


able at Durick. 


However, Durick has under- 


gone much improvement since 
then. Unfortunately he said, the 
library's image did not-grow with 
its selection. Professors still send 
students to UVM while others go 
there on their own assuming 
Durick is inadequate. 

Popecki estimated that Durick 
now contains 130,000 hard copy 
volumes with another 40,000 on 
microfiche. 

With improvements made in 
the library, the lack of library 


training on the part of St. Mich- 


ael’s students remains the source 
of the problems experienced by 
some of the UVM library staff. 


Rivard explained that St. Mich- 


ael’s students go to UVM and 
request the most basic help from 
the reference librarians there. “It 
isn't necessary for St. Michael's 
students to use the UVM library 
in such large numbers as their 
primary source,” she said. 
Rivard said it’s “obvious to 
the UVM reference librarians 
when St. Michael’s students go 
over to see them, because they 
are functioning at a lower level 
of research skills sophistication.” 
Rivard said the provlem exisis 
because few at St. Michael’s are 
willing to admit that students here 
don't have adequate library skills. 
Popecki said that last year a 


proposal was made to the col- 


lege's Curriculum Committee that 


a “simple test” be given to incom- 


ing students to determine the level 
of library skills they possess. 

On the basis of the test, he 
explained, students would be 
given several hours of “hands-on 


experience’ in the library to im- 


prove skills. 

“To our surprise,” he said, “we 
received very little support from 
the Curriculum Committee.” 

Popecki added that he hoped 
a similar proposal-in the near 


future would gain better support. 


“In essence we're back to the 
drawing board,” he said. 


Rivard, who has been ref- 


outside the University of Vermont community 


owe get worse, the facility may be closed to people 
(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


erence librarian for 13 years, said, 


“I don't see any hope of solving 
this problem...until St. Michael's 


faculty members change their atti- 


tudes toward the St. Michael’s 
library and let us know they are 


willing to become long-term part- 


ners with us in improving library 
training and skills.” 

Rivard added that a part-time 
library skills instructor would help 
the situation. 


Popecki voiced a similar opin- 


ion saying that one-to-one training 
is “very time consuming” for the 


current staff and a part-time assis- 


tant to teach library skills would 
be a positive benefit. 

The Durick staff, he pointed 
out, has not grown in the past 
10 years. In fact, it has decreased 
by one. 


Popecki added that the num- 


ber of St. Michael’s students using 
the UVM library has decreased, 
but “not to an acceptable level.” 


Rivard agreed, saying St. Mich- 


ael’s students should exhaust all 


possible resources at Durick be- 


fore going to UVM. 
This is difficult, however, with 
the lack of library’skills on the 


part of some St. Michael's stu- 


aents. 
Spector said the problem at 


Bailey/Howe wasn’t at an unac- 
ceptable level. “It’s not that bad,” 


he said. But he added that if 
crowding were to become severe, 
it would be conceivable that the 
UVM library would be closed 
except to UVM students. 

Rivard, who has given about 
16 tours of Durick this year in an 
attempt to generate student and 
faculty awareness at the library 
said, “I have never ceased to be 
amazed that at this institution of 
higher education, there has been 
aconsistent pattern of faculty and 
administrative apathy toward the 
library.” 


Popecki, however, comment- 


ed that things were improving 


for the library and that “our pri- 


orities are now in there” among 
others at the college. 
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The Rew. Maurice Ouellet advises a few clowns at the Clown 
Workshop sponsored by the student resource center. (story 
on page 5) 


(photo by Chris Burtis) 


Deianey pushes way 
to Vermont Senate 


by Michael Knott 
Managing Editor 


J. Dennis Delaney woke from 
a sound sleep at 4 a.m. the day 
after elections. 

Too tired to stay up and await 
returns, he had gone to bed early 
the night before, not knowing 
whether he would be one of six 


Chittenden County representa- 


tives elected to the state Senate. 


To make matters worse, Del- 


aney called a radio station to see 
if he’d won and a misinformed 
disc jockey read him the wrong 
list of winners. 

After waking his wife, who 
joined him in the role of the 
“noble good loser,” Delaney called 
another station to get the final 
totals. 

This time, he was told he had 
won. 


Reclining in his office in Du- 


pont Language Center, Delaney 


called it an “interesting anecdote” 


to cap his grueling five-month 
campaign. 

Because of his busy teaching 
schedule, he said, the victory 
“hasn't fully sunk in yet.” He will 


start his two-year term as a Ver- 


mont senator on Jan. 3. 
Delaney’s party affiliation 
marks the significance of his 


victory. In a county where Dem- 
ocrats tilt the political scales, 


Delaney and George Little were 
the only two Republicans to take 
Senate seats. 

He attributed his victory to 


’ “hard work,” knocking on doors 


and being visible to the “diverse 
population” of the county 


Hard work was essential, but 
a little experience under his belt 
didn’t hurt. Delaney ran for the 
state Senate in 1980 when he 
thought the “Democrats need- 
ed a challenge” to their strong- 
hold in the legislature. 

He fell short by a mere 51 
votes, but the lessons he learned 
about the political layout of the 
county helped him give chase to 
the Democrats—this time suc- 
cessfully—in 1982. 

Asa member of a local school 
board and treasurer of Champlain 
Valley Crime Stoppers, he kept 
active in the community before 
announcing his candidacy in 
dune. 

Delaney had noticed in his 
first campaign that the changing 
Vermont weather somehow affects 
its political climate. “I’m almost 
convinced of it now,” he said. 
“The people are harder to reach 
in the autumn months.” 

Putting that concept to prac- 
tice, Delaney “had to do most of 
the work in the summer and put 
the frosting on the cake in the 
fall.” 

Now that the frosting and the 
cake have fallen into place, De- 
laney is planning his senatorial 
strategies. 

While he had to be vocal in 
his campaign, “being quiet and 
listening” are his two immediate 
objectives. 

“When you’re new,” he said, 
“you have to be ready to listen 
and work hard.” 

One of the things he'll be 
working hard for is better em- 

continued on page 5 
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Returning from the First U.S. Open Martial Arts Tournament 


(the elimination for International Martial Arts Competition) 






The American Tae Kwon Do Team (representing the State of Vermont) 


brings home the Second Place Overall 
with 3 firsts, 3 seconds, and 4 thirds in the Individual Categories 
Come join the Winners at ATC! 


American Tae Kwon Do Center GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 

e Martial arts can be used to peel away stress. e Coach of the ATC team. 

e Increase your ability to deal with any situation. © Highest Ranked female in the WORLD. 

e Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. e Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner. 
e Develop minds that are sharp, clear & peaceful. e 28 years experience. 

e Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. e Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, 

e Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, asthma. Korea. 

e Health & physical fitness. e Taught & Lectured in many European, Asian & American 
e Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense. Countries. 
















Due to an excellent response, we are extending our 


GRAND OPENING SPECIAL One more month 


Regularly $156.95. $99. Complete!! 


Call now 658-5767 
ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlington, VT 
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STOP BY THE RATHSKELLER: | 





WEDNESDAYS’ 10-11 Dynasty Specials 







THURSDAYS’ 8-9 Magnum P.I|. Specials 


Starting NOVEMBER 13th we'll be open EVERY SATURDAY from 9:30 p.m.-l a.m. 






with Coffee Houses 





HAPPY HOUR FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 
6-8:30 with Ed Matthews 






TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th 9-12 John Penoyar 






THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18th 9-12 ‘Group Therapy’ - a live band 
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by Sean Conlon 


Security through arms alone 
is a “folly” that can bankrupt a 
nation both morally and’ econom- 
ically, said the former Peace Co- 
ordinator for the Vermont Ecu- 
menical Society 

Speaking in the campus cha- 
pel crypt on Nov. 3, John Don- 
aghy called the arms race a “mad 
spiral” that breeds insecurity _ 

Nuclear weapons are inher- 
ently evil, Donaghy said, because 
they threaten innocent people 
and are capable of global annihi- 
lation. “It doesn’t make sense to 
have war in a nuclear age,” he 


said. 

The arms race raises a ques- 
tion of faith, presenting a choice 
between trusting in God or the 
bomb, Donaghy said. “Today, 
conversion means turning from 
the bomb.” 

The Christian must examine 
his or her conscience and strive 
for a deepening faith in oppos- 
ing nuclear warfare, Donaghy said. 
Courses of action include sup- 
porting unilateral or bilateral dis- 
armament, withholding taxes and 
pushing for equally funded peace 
groups at Catholic colleges with 
ROTC programs, he said. 

“Even when they're not used, 


weapons kill people” by depriv- 
ing them of food, health care 
and other essentials, Donaghy 
said. 

Governments have lost sight 
of their priorities in spending bil- 
lions on the stockpiling of nuclear 
arms, Donaghy said. 

For the price of the contro- 
versial Pershing missile program, 
slated at $400 million, the United 
States could restore all of the 
funding for social programs cut 
by the Reagan administration, 
he said. 

The arms race also has serious 
repercussions for the economy, 
Donaghy said. 


Budget change in Film Series 
leads to inexpensive movies 


by John Cotter 
: News Editor 


Some changes in the budget 
of the film series have led to the 
sudden appearance of free mov- 
ies on campus. 

In the past the series was 
funded with money from the 
Social Committee. This year a 
Film Series Committee was rec- 
ognized by the General Assem- 
bly explained Bill Bowen who 
co-chairs the committee with 


Joann Nied. 


~ by Chris Cosentino ~ 
Staff Reporter 


The petition to reevaluate the 


status of the rugby team was 
passed Nov. 1 by the General 


Assembly In passing the petition, 
the GA. is asking President Ed- 
ward Henry to take a “fairer” and 
“longer” look at the rugby pro- 


Michael Maher, co-captain of 
the rugby team argued that the 
task force, which looked into rugby 


» last year, didn’t have or attempt 
to get enough information on 
_ the program. Maher's other major 


point was that the team’s oppo- 


nents were “flabbergasted” when 


by Anthony Pioppi 


Ethan Allen apartments on 
north campus are, as one resident 
said, “the slums of preferred hous- 


ing.” Old and decaying rugs, 


flaking paint and worn floors per- 
sist throughout the four buildings. 

The buildings were purchased 
from the General Service Admin- 


- istration in July of 1964. From 


then until 1978 they were used 
as rental housing for faculty and 


staff. In 1978 they were converted 


to student housing. 
‘Complaints from occupants 
sf the apartments range from 
roper fixing of clogged drains, 
to lac k of adequate amounts of 





Recognition by the G.A. allows 
an organization to compete for 
Student Association funds. 

Bowen said that gaining rec- 
ognition for the new committee 
was “no problem. We just wanted 
our own budget.” 

He said that this year’s film 
series budget of about $5,000 is 
to be spent putting on the series. 
No profit is expected to be gen- 
erated. 

We're being given a certain 
amount of money and we're to 
spend that money,” he said. 


_ GA. asks president 
_ to reevaluate rugby 


they were told that the St. Mich- 
ael’s club wasn't officially recog- 
nized by the school. 

Winter Weekend plans were 
announced to a disappointed 
G.A. This year’s annual event will 
be held behind the 300-series 
townhouses. Maureen McBride, 
Social Committee chairwoman 
gave “the cost and danger” as 
reasons for the change. The dan- 
ger, McBride said, was the driv- 
ing involved in the past years. 

In other G.A. business, Rafael 
Hernandez was appointed head 
of the newly formed ISP Com- 
mittee. Anthony Pioppi and John 
Downes were approved as co- 
chairmen of the Social Aware- 
ness Committee. 


Ethan Allen residents 
decry bad conditions 


furniture, to a persistent oozing 
of brown “gook” from the bath- 
room tiles. 

According to John Gutman, 
vice president for operations, 
$20,000 was spent last summer 
to repair rotted wood and install 
storm windows on the back por- 
ches of the buildings. 

Gutman admitted that, “The 
interiors aren't the way we'd like 
to see them.” Next summer ren- 
ovations of the buildings will begin 
with four apartments a year if 
funds allow. 

Bathroom fixtures, all of the 
floors, including carpets and tiles, 
and the kitchens will be modern- 
ized with new appliances. 


This allows films to be put on 
free or at times at admission cost 
of 50 cents. Additionally when 
there’s an admission fee, six 
returnable bottles may be used 
to gain entrance. The bottles are 
then donated to the Save the 
Children fund. 

Bowen said early this year 
attendance at films was poor but 
has been on the rise. Slapshot, 
shown in the Rathskeller, and 
Chariots of Fire, were cited as 
two examples. They were “packed,” 
Bowen said. 

The money gained from ad- 
mission will be used to cover the 
cost of postage and handling in 
the delivery of the films, Bowen 
said. 

Bowen added that next sem- 
ester, in addition to the weekly 
film in Herrouet Theater, the 
committee would like to show a 
film a week in the Rathskeller. 

Casablanca, which was can- 
celled due to a delivery failure, 
will be rescheduled, Bowen said. 
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He quoted the Wall Street 


Journal in asserting that govern- 


ment defense spending is the 
most inflationary and, next to the 


space program, the least prod- 
uctive in terms of employment. 


Up to twice as many jobs could 
be created if defense funds were 
spent in other fields such as health 
or education, he said. 
Donaghy also questioned 
Reagan's claim of vulnerability 


in justifying arms spending in- 


creases. 


One Poseidon submarine, vir- 


tually impervious to detection or 
attack, can destroy every large-and 


medium-sized Soviet city he said. 


Nuclear arms race threatens world peace 


There are 31 Poseidons in the 
American fleet. 

Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger has refused to pledge 
that the United States would 
refrain firing first in a nuclear con- 
frontation, Donaghy noted. 

The Pershing missiles, which 
will be deployed in Western Eur- 
ope, have first-strike capabilities 
and aren't intended for defense 


purposes. 

The talk, preceded by a short 
film on the Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki bombings, was sponsored 
by Campus Ministry and the 
Social Awareness Committee. 


BEN 6 JERRTS( 


“We're only 4,214 feet 
any from Campus” 
ome On By! 
159 Pearl St. 
Essex Jct. 











OFFICE OF THE NYS COMPTROLLER 
Accounting Students: A general information session on 
accounting and auditing careers with the Office of the 


New York State Comptroller will be held at 1:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, November 18, 1982 at St. Michael's College. 


We hope you will be able to attend. Please check with 
your Career Planning Office for the location of our 





recruiters. 








WrVes HAIRDESIGN TD 


655-0132 


17 East Allen St. 
Winooski 
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Maintenance patience 


Plans to renovate Ethan Allen apartments, modify the Alliot 
fireplace and “get the kinks out” of the new townhouses are under 
way It’s great to see these problems being addressed, but it remains 
to be seen how quickly the red tape is combatted and actual plans 
enacted. 

Students have many channels of communication to bring such 
problems to the attention of the administration. A letter to the 
editor or one dropped in the suggestion box in Jemery Hall will let 
them know. One problem that has been complained about by many 
but questioned by few, is the constant inoperation of the change 
machine in Alliot. 

Students play an important role in the upkeep of the facilities at 
the college. Since they are the ones that benefit from buildings that 
are clean or machines that are operative, it’s a smart idea to respect 
the surroundings. After all, it’s their money that is paying for them. 

Complaints have been levied about how slowly work orders are 
filled, but students should be patient. The first few months of the 
year are the peak time to have rooms painted or furniture fixed. 
While waiting, they shouldn't create another job by breaking win— 
dows. This will make more work for maintenance, and it will cost 
about $15.00. 

Every weekend, bathrooms are a disgrace. Did it ever occur to 
anyone to throw the paper towels in the wastebasket? After all, mirror 
messages in toothpaste to “Clean up this mess” defeat the purpose. 


EM 


Mocking the ideals 


The current international politics of the Reagan administration 


are typical of the overall insensitivity characterizing the administra- 


tion’s policies. 

Reagan’s contentions that the U.S. build a position of armed 
superiority with which to negotiate a halt to the arms race is a 
mockery of all peaceful ideals. 

Leonoid Brezhnev has responded to Reagan’s nuclear policies 
with a Russian drive for a massive arms buildup and by saying that 
Reagan’s policies are threatening to hurl the world into “the flames 
of nuclear war.’ 

Not only has the current administration refused to promise not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons in any future confrontations, 
the latest defense developments aren't defense oriented at all. The 
new Pershing missiles are designed for first strike capabilities, to be 
deployed in Europe, of course. 

As dollars by the billions fuel the nuclear parasite, unemployment 
continues to rise, reaching a new post-depression high of 10.4 
percent. 

Reagan, open your eyes and your ears. The money is better 
spent elsewhere, perhaps on jobs. 
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ROTC 


To the editor: 

As an unbiased observer, | 
have noticed the Air Force ROTC 
program at St. Michael’s has 
been receiving a fair amount 
of unfavorable representation in 
The Defender. 

A recent article which opened: 


“Money is the primary benefit — 


of the Air Force ROTC,” and 


letters to the editor seem to con- 


clude that students join ROTC 
in joyous anticipation of “horridly 
destroying human life in war.” 


Admittedly everyone is enti- 
tled to his own opinion, but per- 
haps one should do a little home- 
work before publishing this opin- 


ion. The Defender states that 
everyone in ROTC with financial 
need is offered a scholarship. This 
isn't the case! Scholarships must 
be earned through high academic 
standing and character, unlike 


financial aid and government- 


subsidized-student loans which 


are given on the basis of finan- 


cial need. 

Also, cadets on scholarship 
are in the minority. The Periscope 
section of the Nov. 1, 1982 issue 
of Newsweek states in its “ROTC: 
On The Rebound” article: “..there 
are six applicants for every ROTC 
scholarship.” 

In response to the anti-military 
sentiments that are often found 
in The Defender, | feel it should 
be noted that the military doesn’t 
cause war; the military is just the 
instrument by which our govem- 
ment counters threats and pro- 
tects our interests when all other 
means have failed. Anyone with 
complaints about our national 
policies should direct these com- 
plaints to his or her legislator, not 
to the editor of The Defender. 
Certainly it’s unjust to condemn 





30 cadets on campus for the 


actions of our legally elected offi- 


cials in Washington. 
Although I’m not a member 


of the Air Force ROTC program, 


I know a few people who are 
and I have confidence that they're 
no more eager to kill than you or 
I. Most likely they just don’t want 
to be part of the 10 percent 
unemployment figure when they 
graduate. 

Perhaps it’s sad that people 
must join the military because of 


the exceptional benefits during dif- 


ficult economic times, but isn’t 
that better than the 1960s notion 
that people join the military 
because they're war mongers. 

- Todd Sutton 


Copy error 


To the editor: 


Thank goodness Richard Ra- 


quier has begun to sing the praises 
of copy editors, those “unsung 
heroes of journalism.” Perhaps 


these editors can correct a glar- 


ing error in one of The Defender’s 
standing headlines. We are refer- 
ring, of course, to Critics’s Cor- 
ner. 

According to “Jim W. Corder’s 
5th Handbook of Current Eng- 
lish,” “Plural nouns ending in ‘s’ 
form the possessive by adding 
an apostrophe alone.” 

Knowing, however, that jour- 
nalism doesn’t always follow the 
standard rules of English, we will 
refer the editors to p. 171 of the 
Associated Press Stylebook which 
te that plural nouns ending 

n“s’ (“critics”, for example), need 
ra an apostrophe at the end of 
the word. 

One hears a great deal around 
the St. Michael’s campus about 
the lack of quality of The De- 


Get Involved 


Anyone interested in taking photos for The Defender 
can pick up assignments and film, Thursdays at 
8 p.m. in Alliot 210. 


fender. This is only one example 
of the kind of thing that provokes 
this reaction. If errors such as 
this are caught more often, per- 


haps the St. Michael’s commun- 


ity would begin to sing the praise 
of The Defender’s editorial qual- 
ity rather than bemoan some of 
its shortcomings. 


Nancy £ Macy 
Donna M. Monahan 


peta ee | 


Inthe artic on the Big Broth- 


ers/Big Sisters program, we r 
ferred to Laverne Barnes El 
mentary School. The corre 


name is Lawrence Barnes. ~§ ~ 


Clarification — 


In the Healthful Hints Be mn, We 
women were advised not to: 3 ie 


issue, The: staff agrees that wo 


styles to avoid a rape, but ni 


tunately this is sound advice if } 
one doesn't want to become K its 


rape victim. 
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Students experience 
Christian clowning 


by Julie Fiore 


The third annual Clown Work- 
shop was held in Bergeron Edu- 
cation Center last weekend. Linda 
Hollingdale, coordinator of the 
event, said approximately 15 new 
students participated, along with 
eight returning ones. 

The Rev. Maurice Ouellet, who 
portrays a clown named “Hobo 
Mo,” was always interested in 
clowning as a child. About three 
years ago, Ouellet brought a Phil- 
adelphia clowning compary “Faith 
and Fantasy,” to St. Michael's. 
Since then, students who have 

participated in the original work- 
shop have carried on the tradi- 
tion of Christian clowning. 
Ouellet described Christian 
clowning: “A clown is one who is 
vulnerable for others. He or she 
is used for others’ needs. Christ 
is the ultimate example.” Ouellet 
said the purpose of the workshop 
was to “bring home the message 
that people can be there for other 
people.” 
~~ Clowns are able to expose 
_ their true personalities because 
the anonymity caused by the 
made-up faces frees many inhi- 
bitions. Ouellet said clowns are 
-also exposed to rejection some- 
times, just as Christ was, but at 
least they are there. They are 
there to be used by their audi- 
ence. 
How do you become a clown? 
Chris Weber, returning for his third 
year, portrays a clown named 

_ “Toffer.” Weber said, “You have 
 todare tobe alittle different. You 
lose a part of your own personal- 


- ityand bring outa different part.” _ 


The clowns are instructed in 
such areas as the history of clown- 
ing, the different types of clowns, 
makeup and costume, how to 
approach people and the Chris- 
tian implications of clowning. 

Once this is done, the clowns 
go out fora little field work. They 
said they received varied reactions 


shop Saturday. 


when they were out on the street. 
Pat Forman, a new clown, said 
some people liked them, some 
people ignored them and some 
people warmed up to them after 
a while. Nevertheless, “it was a 
lot of fun,” Forman said. 


Maureen Larkin, another first- 
year clown, said the biggest deci- 


sion she had to make was how to 
make up her face. “It’s something 
you have to play with until you 
feel comfortable with it,” she said. 
Larkin also added that not 
being able to talk was a difficult 
task. The clowns are allowed to 
make small noises, but for the 
most part, communication is done 
in mime. Ouellet said, “We don’t 
want words to get in the way” 
The workshop came to an 
end Sunday with a Christmas 
Mass said by Ouellet. Ouellet said 
Christmas was chosen because 
it represented the birth of new 
clowns and the rebirth of old 
clowns, just as it represents the 
birth of Christ. Offerings of money 
were not made. The clowns each 
gave a small token from their 
costumes. Some articles included 
were feathers, pins and balloons. 
As for the future, Hollingdale 


said there will be a clown work- 


shop every year. She said she 
was pleased with this year’s 
group — “They have a lot of spirit.” 

Weber said he would like to 
see the clowns do more around 
campus. In the past, they have 
participated in Orientation and 
Parent’s Weekend. Around the 
community the clowns have gone 
to children’s birthday parties at 
Mary Fletcher Hospital in Bur- 
lington and various nursing 
* homes. 

Almost all of the clowns 
agreed they would return next 
year for another workshop, if not 
to be a clown, then to help with 
costume and makeup. As Weber 


concluded, “It’s a lot of hard:work, 


but also a very meaningful and 
rewarding experience.” 





Three students practice clowning techniques at the work- 
(photo by Betsy Fitzgibbons) 


Delaney prepares to fight 


unemployment as senator 


continued from page 1 


ployment in Vermont. Unem- 


ployment was the target of most 
of his stabs in the campaign. 
Though it’s less than the national 
rate, he believes it can be cut 
down more by “attracting better 
industries’ to Vermont. ~ 
“The Vermont government 


hasn't been aggressive in attract- 


ing industries,” he said. “The good 
lifestyle” that Vermont offers is 
what will do the attracting. “We 
just need to make it known that 
Vermont's a good place for good 
industry, he said. 

Delaney said his exacting 


schedule during the campaign 
made him a better teacher. “I 


was challenged to yank my con- 


centration” from the political to 
the academic life, he said. 


He hopes students take ad- 


vantage of having a state senator 
on campus. He will be teaching 


a seminar next semester on Mon- 


days, when the Legislature doesn’t 
meet. 

Delaney is “thrilled” about last 
week’s victory But he knows he 
has a busy two years ahead of 
him. “There’s a lot of glory in 
winning, but you win to get a 
job,” he said. 
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Actors (from left to right) Joanne McGee, Joseph Hillyer, Todd Best and Kathryn Markey 
perform in “The Physician in Spite of Himself.” 


The play is part of “Pathelin and the 


Physician,” this year’s entry in The American College Theater Festival. 


Critic’s corner 


(photo by Bernie Dagenais) 


Actors provide energy, humor 
in Pathelin and the Physician 


by Eileen Moran 
Executive Editor 


The setting of the stage at the beginning of 


“Pathelin and the Physician” was a touch of inspi- 


ration. The lights dim and out prance actors in 


modern dress carrying wooden beams and furni- 


ture to construct the set right before the audience’s 
eyes, giving the opportunity to wind backwards to 
the 15th century That historic time, complete with 
its misers and cheats and impersonators can be 
compared to the United States in the 20th century 

The production consisted of two French farces 
revised and directed by Donald Rathgeb. In the 
first, Pathelin (Stephen Lajoie), a lawyer who has 
seen better days, schemes to attain some cloth for 
gowns for himself and his ragged wife Guillmette 


(Laura Rathgeb). There is one slight problem how- 


ever; they have no money and must get the cloth 
from The Draper (Peter Harrigan), one of the 
most miserly men in town. What ensues as they 
fake, flatter, lie and lament is farce at its best, 
with exaggerated actions, plot twists and a good 
deal of acrobatics thrown in. 


Lajoie once again resurrects the type of char- 


acter that has become his specialty a cajoling, 
convincing, chasrismatic who usually gets the best 
of everyone. He does a great insane scene and an 
even better melodramatic death scene. 

Rathgeb, as his lamenting nagging wife, has 
some terrific and varied facial expressions that 


Bad side of the 


by R. A. Raquier 


Shocker of the Week: The Vermont Van- 


guard’s Dr. Jeff “Feel” Good, a St. Michael’s 
aluminary, did a pre-election roundup that was 
“Fear and Loathing on the Campaign Trail” with- 


out the ibogaine, slash without flash. Nonethe- 


less, it was among the most unusual pieces of 
personal journalism anyone has seen in print 
locally 

Oh well, the Wild Turkey is an elusive creature 
and some Hunters bag one while others don't. 
Feel Good’s post-election piece had a lot of 
“snap,” too. 

Here’s an item from the Nov. 4 Free Press: 


“Former Democratic Gov. Philip H. Hoff of Bur- 


lington led four of his party colleagues to victory 


in the Chittenden District state Senate contest. 


Two Republicans, the first GOP members since 


1972, also were elected to the six-member dele- 


gation.” 

Now let’s do some addition: Hoff is one. Add 
four colleagues. Tag on two Republicans. Seven 
people filling a sixmember delegation! So that’s 
where the ibogaine went! 

J. Dennis Delaney a St. Michael’s French 
prof, is one of the Republicans who broke the 
Democrats’ stronghold on the Chittenden County 
Senate delegation. The other is George Little, a 
local publisher. 

Students signing up for Delaney’s courses 
should take note. He can't be in two places at 
once and the Legislature meets through most of 


the second semester There'll be some schedule- 


shifting in the modern languages department. 
e e e 


Scoop of the Week: Gordon Paquette is 
rallying his forces for an attempt to retake 


almost steal the show. Harrigan is convincing as a 
man you just can’t feel sorry for. Michael Patterson 
plays a memorable buffoon whose most popular 
line is “Baa.” 

In the second fasrce, Sganarelle (Todd Best) is 
afflicted with a disobedient wife who is determined 
to get back at him for beating her. Through a series 
of plot twists, he is forced to impersonate a doctor, 
a hilarious act considering his IQ. Todd Best also 
plays a character that he has become quite familiar 
with, dating back to his memorable and hysterical 
Simpleton in 1980’s Story Theater His strong 
points are the tremendous amount of energy he 
puts into his performance and a hilarious version 
of pseudo-Latin. 

Kathryn L. Markey portrays his “sweet wife,” 
with vigor and an incredible set of vocal cords. 
Joanne McGee is memorable as a nurse, half- 
heartedly staving off the lecherous Sganarelle’s 
advances, and R. Scott Puls is an interesting jeal- 
ous husband with an unusual French-hillbilly accent. 

The production was energetic and the acting, 
as usual, was honed to a brilliant shine, but unfor- 
tunately, much of the innuendo and social com- 
ment flew over the audience’s heads at high speed. 
“Pathelin and the Physician” will be this year’s 
entry in the American College Theater Festival. If 
St. Michael’s once again achieves highest honors 
and the privilege of performing in Washington 
D.C., perhaps audiences there, more politically 
and socially aware, will receive it better. 


yy * 
m oon Seer a 


Burlington's City Hall from Bernie Sanders and 
the graying flower people. A nod from the local 
Democratic power-brokers is, by no means, a 
cinch. Maurice Mahoney the member of the 
board of elder folk who was paid the most money 
in 1981 ($530), plans to vie for the nomination, 
as does at least one other Democratic loyalist. 

At the time this is being written no Repubii- 
can has announced a bid for the office. Look for 
School Commissioner Jim Gilson to go public 
soon, if he hasn't done so by the time this is 
printed. Sanders-haters’ sweet dreams of a coali- 
tion candidate, a Republicrat, are likely to turn 
into nightmares. 

Sanders will be hard to beat in a three-way 
race, especially if he manages to shake the virus 
that has been plaguing him since he took office. 
One-tie Bernie does have a bad case of foot-in- 
mouth disease. 


Flash: A Huntington man has been making 
the rounds of local grocery stores falsely identify- 
ing himself as connected with the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf. He’s been asking for 
donations of food and says that some stores 
filled his larder. 

The food shelf supplies the truly needy and 
depends to a large extent on contributions. Part 
of the revenue from last year’s Lenten Hunger 
Keg went for the cause. This may be the most 
distasteful con to have surfaced locally in quite a 
while. 

6 o o 


Peter (PF. Flyer) Freyne, who writes Inside Track 
for the Vanguard, lists the following bulletin in his 
Nov. 5 column: “No University of Vermont stu- 
dents were seriously injured in falls last week. 
Keep your fingers crossed.” 
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Public affairs 


Burlington joins together to combat crime 


By Michael Knott 
Managing Editor 


Forces that are often at odds 
in the Burlington area have joined 
their talents to battle a growing 
community problem—crime. 

One example of these new 
alliances is Champlain Valley 
Crime Stoppers, an agency that 
combines police, local media, 
members of the community and 
even the “criminal element” to 
catch law-breakers. 

Cpl. Michael Rogers, coordi- 
nator of the agency, said Crime 
Stoppers is effective because 
“competitors join forces to wage 
war on crime in the Champlain 
Valley” 

Rogers, a member of Burling- 
ton’s police force, headed up the 
program at its conception in Jan- 
uary 1982. Since then, Rogers 
said, it has helped in the arrests 
of 25 felony suspects and retrieved 
about $53,000 worth of proper- 


Crime Stoppers operates on 
the basis of a tip line, which Rogers 
called “the heart of the program.” 

When a crime is committed 
and the culprit escapes, Burling- 
ton’s television stations are called 
in to videotape a reenactment 
of the crime staged at the scene 
with volunteer actors. 

The reenactment is then aired 
on the stations’ news programs, 


and people who know anything 
about the crime are asked to call 
the anonymous tip line. 

Rogers said cash rewards 
ranging from $50 to $500 are 
available for informants. The 
money is paid in cash and the 
informant picks it up at a local 
supermarket, where a receipt can 
be signed with only a personal 
tip number. 

This procedure ensures ano- 
nymity even if police or the state’s 
attorney try to get the informant 
to testify at a criminal trial, Rogers 
said. 

The broadcasts or reenacted 
crimes have four main target 
areas, Rogers said. 

First, they aim at citizens who 
have “useful information but ar 
unaware of it.” 

Second, the tip line is useful 
for citizens who know they have 
information but “fear retribution’ 
from the person who committed 
the crime. With anonymity guar- 
anteed, these citizens can be free 
to call in information, Rogers said. 

Third, the broadcasts can often 
prompt the “friends and families 
of victims” to divulge information 
anonymously when they would 
have previously been afraid to. 

Finally, the broadcasts are 
directed to the “criminal element 
itself’ — people who recreate with 
the criminal being sought. 

“These people are privy toa 


? 


lot of information,” Rogers said, 
since they spend their leisure time 
with the criminals. “The average 
citizen may have information we'd 
want only once or twice in a life- 
time.” 

Rogers said even close friends 
or “jealous girlfriends” who want 
to exact revenge on a criminal 
would be likely informants. 

“Sometimes we get tidbits of 
information, or sometimes we get 
very precise information,” Rogers 
said. But the frequency of calls 
that come in on the tip line is 
“real up and down.” 

Rogers said a reliable tip can 
be grounds enough to pursue a 
suspect with a search warrant. In 
this way he said, Crime Stoppers 


serves its main purpose of “fun- 
neling information from the com- 


munity to the police department.” 


Rogers said the idea of form- © 


ing Crime Stoppers came from 
an Arizona citizen who started 
the first one. 


He said the existence of or- 


ganizations in many different states 
makes it easier to apprehend 
criminals who have fled the state 


in which they committed the fel- 


ony. 
Rogers cited the example of 


a Vermont man who was con- 


victed of a felony in Burlington 
but fled before sentencing. “The 
police department had no idea 
where he was,” Rogers said. 





The man was eventually 
picked up by police after a tip 
was given to the Crime Stoppers 
agency of Colorado. 

“The jurisdictional problem 
was overcome,” Rogers said. 
“That was a major achievement.” 

The Crime Stoppers effort 
would be helpless without the 
volunteer work of local actors and 
directors to reenact crimes. 

‘ David Carriere, a fourth-year 


David Carriere 


fine arts major at St. Michael's 
said he became involved in Crime 
Stoppers because he “wanted 
the experience” in front of a 
television camera and also was 
concemed about crime in the 
Burlington area. 

Carriere has performed in 
three of the reenactments, the 
most recent being the attack on 
a woman in Burlington. 

Rogers said the broadcast of 
that particular crime had not yet 
elicited any response from the 
public. 

Camere said that even though 
the reenactment was broadcast 


about two weeks after the crime, 


he knew of one that was aired a 


We ve Moved 


FROM THE RIVER LEVEL TO THE RAMP 
STILL FEATURING: 

e the latest in dance & activewear 
e lots of colorful accessories 

PLUS NEW: 
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year after the incident. He said 
LEVEL : 
minding the public they “hadn't 
forgotten” about it. 

Carriere said he admired the 
television stations for “absorbing 
the cost” of airing the tapes. 

However, Dennis Delaney, 
treasurer for Crime Stoppers, and 
a St. Michael’s professor, said any 
cost to the stations was “very 
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Sun. 12-5 


HANGE 


And it’s easy! If you want to sell your used gear, just drop it off at the Edge on 
Friday only, November 12 between 9:30 am and 6 pm. Tag it with your asking 
price, and we'll do the rest...and we don’t take a commission! If you're buying, 
simply attend the sale Saturday, Nov. 13 from 9 amto5 pmatthe Edge in Burlington. 


The Edge Exchange. It’s your chance to make a killing in the used ski equipment 
market...Saturday, November 13 from 9:30-6. 


We reserve the right to refuse unserviceable merchandise. Not responsible for 
equipment left after November 20. 


Mon. — Fri. 9:30-9 Rt 17 & German Flats Road 
Waitsfield, VT 


Sat 9-5 Open9to5 496-3887 


in that case the police were re- 


\COMP 


modest.” 

Delaney said the idea for 
Crime Stoppers in Vermont orig- 
inated with Attorney General 
John Easton in the summer of 
1981. 

Delaney said crime in north- 
ern Vermont is on the rise, since 
the general population is increas- 
ing. He said Crime Stoppers does 
not see itself as a crime-prevention 
organization, but as “just another 
means of combatting whatever _ 
crime you might have.” 

Crime Stoppers is funded 
through donations received 
through fund-raising events, De- 
laney said. “Our biggest expense ~ 
is the rewards, but we manage to 
stay afloat. People are willing to 
contribute to a cause they know 
helps the community.” 

Delaney said 18 people now 
serve on the board of directors 
that meets once a month to 
decide what crimes should be 
dealt with. 

Rogers said those selected for 
the board are “members of the 
community who showed an inter- 
est in stopping crime.” He said. 
the board “relates what the com- | 
munity is feeling.” 

The board votes in new mem- 
bers itself, Rogers, said. “I’m an 
intermediary between the police 
and the board.” 


Exhibit 


Painter Frank Hewitt will ex- 
hibit his recent works’ at t he 
McCarthy Arts Center gallery Nov. — 
16-Dec: 4: eesti eth ce 

The St. Michael’s gallery is 
open to the public atno charge 
from 1-3 p.m. and 7:30-9 p.m, 
Monday to Friday and from 1-5 
p.m:, Saturdayand Sunday 

Hewitt willbeshowingaseries 
of recent non-objective, geomet- 
ric paintings done ina combina- 
tion media of water-color, acrylic. 
and oil. Hewitt bases the works 
on a geometric grid which he 
softens through the use of lush, 
rich color. re 
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Wednesday, Nov. 10 
T.B.A. Womer’s SWIMMING, 


_ Green Mountain College, away. 


6-7 p.m. CONFESSIONS, 
Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 


_ angel. 


8 p.m. LECTURE, “The Pal- 
estinian View,” McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

8 p.m. THE DATING GAME, 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

8 p.m. COFFEE HOUSE, 
Rathskeller. 


Thursday, Nov. 11 


7-9 p.m. WORKSHOP, “Net- 


working,” Bergeron Education 


Inoperable 


fireplace 


to be fixed 


by Dina Sofis 


Walking through Alliot Hall 
students see many familiar sights 
each day: the bookstore, the caf- 
eteria, the Rathskeller and the 


fireplace. According to Jennifer 


Cernosia, director of student 
activities, the fireplace is in work- 
ing condition, but there are some 
engineering problems with the 
draft. The draft can’t sufficiently 


draw the smoke out of the fire- 


SPs, 
ew % | 


place. Thus when a fire is lit, 


smoke fills the Alliot lobby. 


A draft inducer or fan was 


# 


_ installed in the flue“to remedy 


this problem.” : 
__ John Gutman, vice president 


_ for operations, explained that the 


draft doesn’t work properly be— 
cause of the negative air pressure 
that exists in the building. 

- This negative air pressure is 
created by the huge exhaust fans 
located in the Saga kitchens. 
These fans suck out air from all 
over the building. Any smoke from 
a fire can't go up the draft but 
instead gets drawn into the lob- 


Gutman said he and Timothy 
Pedrotty the physical plant man- 
ager, want to “modify the design 
of the fireplace and “hopefully 
get it working by Christmas time.” 

One solution Gutman men- 
tioned was glassing in a part of 
the fireplace opening. This way 
the draft won't have to fight the 
negative air pressure and people 
will still be able to enjoy the fire. 

He added that the improve- 
ments could only be made if it 
was economically feasible to do 


so. 

The Alliot Governing Board 
would like to see the fireplace in 
use again. Nancy Yuill, a mem- 
ber of the board, said they used 
the fireplace last December for 
the Alliot Christmas party and 
hope to use it again for this year’s 
party She said the board is trying 
to raise funds for some efficiency 
tests to be made on the fireplace. 

Many students said they would 
like to see the fireplace used on 
a regular basis during the winter 
months. “It would be a great place 
to go when you need a break 
from studying,” said Beth Tucker. 

One off-campus resident re- 
marked, “We have no place to 
go between classes. If the fire- 
place worked it would be great 
to hang out there—especially 


when February gets here.” 


Center, free. 

8 p.m. LECTURE, “Evolution 
and Human Culture,” McCarthy 
recital hall, free. 

Friday, Nov. 12 
No scheduled events 


Saturday, Nov. 13 
8 a.m.-3:30 p.m. PRE-REG- 
ISTRATION for spring semester, 
Ross Sport Center. 


8 p.m. CONCERT, Philippe 
Bruneau, Congregational 
Church, College Street, Burling- 
ton. Call 229-9408 for more 
information. 












Men’s Hairstyling 
By Appointment Only 







GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


28 Main Street, Winooski 

Haircuts $4.50 
Wash/Shampoo/ Dry $8.50 
HOU 


Tuesday 5:30-8:00 PM Closed Mondays 


Carrying Roffler and Redken products 


‘The finest 2d barwed and bottled mx'Canada. 


Sunday, Nov. 14 
7 and 9:30 p.m. MOVIE, 
“Kramer vs. Kramer,” Herrouet 
Theater. 


Monday, Nov. 15 
1-3 p.m. and 7:30-9 p.m. 
PAINTINGS by Wes Disney, Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center gallery free. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16 
1-3 p.m. and 7:30-9 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, ART 


EXHIBIT by Frank Hewitt, Mc-* 


Carthy Arts Center gallery, free. 
1-5 p.m. on Saturday and Sun- 


RS 
Daily 8:00 AM-5:30 PM 


655-3373 









day Continues through Dec. 5. 
8 p.m. LECTURE, “The Israeli 


View,” McCarthy Arts Center 
recital hall, free. 


Production 


“Gemini,” a modem come- 
dy, will be staged Nov. 18-20 at8 
p.m. at McCarthy Arts Center. 

The comedy is about a poor 
south Philadelphia boywho wins 
a scholarship to Harvard. The 
summer between his third and 
fourth years, he “comes of age.” 
He comes face to face with desires 
that have been buried by dealing 
with the conventions of college 
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Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 


The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By The Case 


life. 

“Gemini” combines an intel- 
lectual Harvard-type comedy with 
the urban humor of south Phil- 
adelphia characters. 

The cast includes Frank Ar- 
none as Francis the Harvard stu- 
dent; Kathryn Markey as his girl- 
friend Judith; and Bill Kocis as 
Judith’s brother Randy 

The play will feature what 
director Peter Harrigan described 
as “a wonderful set...the biggest 
student-designed set ever seen 
at St. Michael’s.” It will be a two- 
story representation of the back- 
yards of two south Philadelphia 
row houses designed by fourth 
year student Stephen Lajoie. 
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Dessert woman doles out cookies 


by Julie Fiore 


The selection of only one des- 
sert from the assortment at lunch 
and dinner can sometimes pre- 
sent a predicament. Some peo- 
ple just don't know what to 
choose, others are fighting the 
temptation to choose anything 
at all. Whatever the dilemma, one 
thing is certain—soon a voice 
will be heard—“We have a new 
kind of cookie today young lady 
Tastes just like a candy bar but 
doesn't cost 30 cents,” or “Don't 
miss out on the congo bars: 

That distinctive voice belongs 
to Charlotte Loretta Meyers, bet- 
ter known to all as “Lottie.” There 
are few people in the St. Michael’s 
College community who have 
never heard of Lottie. Her warmth 
and charm in pushing those des- 
serts bring instant recognition. 
dane Donlan, a student who works 
in the cafeteria, said, “She’s res- 


ponsible for everybody’s extra 
pounds.” Another student agreed, 
“Lottie is so sweet, you just can’t 
pass up the desserts she offers 
you.” 

Lottie was born and raised in 
Winooski, but she now resides in 
Colchester. She has lived alone 
with her dog and three cats since 
her husband's death several years 


ago. Lottie never had any chil- 


dren of her own, but did raise 
her brother's three children. 


Lottie has been with St. Mi- 
chael’s for almost 28 years. Al- 


though the food service has 
changed management about four 
times, she still remains. A love of 
her work and people keeps Lottie 
going. She said, “I love my job 
and the people I work with. I like 


people. Everybody is my favor- 


ite.” 


Many students said her genu- 


ine affection represents a feeling 


that is often associated with home. 
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TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT 
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As one student put it, “She really 


cares about the students. Some- 


one like Lottie makes the whole 
college experience much more 
personal.” Another agreed, “She's 
like everybody's grandmother 
away from home.” 


One student recalled, “I re- 


member one of the first times I 
called home. | told my parents 
about her. She made me feel like 
someone cared.” One first-year 


student said; ‘““She’s so nice. 


She reminds me of Mom . . It 


really makes me feel less home- 


sick.” 

It's no surprise with the way 
students feel about her that Lottie 
received a recent dedication of 
the college's yearbook. Lottie said 
that this was one of her most 
memorable moments. “It was 
something I could never forget,” 


_she said. She added with a smile 


that it was “all due to those famous 
chocolate chip cookies!” 
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Lottie Meyers 
(photo by Chris Burtis) 


Healthful Hints : 
Strep, caffeine, 


leg cramps 


by Kathy Guare 
Copy Editor 


Strep throat is a common illness at college. If you have a 
severe sore throat, you should have a throat culture taken at 
Health Services to check for the strep germ. A swab is rubbed 
along the back of your throat and then transferred to a petri dish 
containing a substance conducive to‘the growth of bacteria. It 
takes 48 hours for the bacteria to grow. If after two days the culture 
is determined positive, you will be given antibiotics to prevent 
complications and further infections that prey on the body when 
its defenses are low. 

Penicillin is the most widely prescribed antibiotic, but if you are 
allergic to this drug, others are available. They can be given by 
injection or taken orally in pill and liquid form. 

The antibiotics should be taken for at least 10 days. Many 
people make the mistake of stopping treatment after seven days 
or less because their throats feel better. This drops the eradication 
rate by almost 50 percent and can lead to serious complications 
such as ear infections, rheumatic fever and kidney disease. Follow 
Health Services’ advice to avoid unpleasant developments. 


* * * 


Here's something I think everyone can relate to. It’s 2 a.m. on 
a cold January day and you're snoozing peacefully under three 
feet of blankets. Suddenly you’re jolted awake by an excruciating 
pain in your lower leg or foot. If you're lucky, you can massage it 
away without getting out of bed. If not, you have to get up and 
hobble around for a few minutes. 

What you have is a cramp and it’s caused by a “passive 
contraction” of muscles in the lower leg and bottom of the foot. 
This means your foot points down during sleep and causes the 
muscles along your leg and foot to shorten. Usually these are 
caused by the foot bending either from the bed covers or sleeping 
on your stomach. 

One way to prevent this agonizing pain from disturbing you 
is to sleep on your side. If you can only sleep on your back, 
a “foot cradle” can be used to keep the covers off your feet. If 
you're a stomach sleeper, try letting your feet hang over the end 
of the bed in a non-bent position. 

A simple exercise can also help eliminate leg cramps. Lean 
against a wall while keeping both heels planted firmly on the floor 
Just 5-10 seconds a day can assure you of enjoying a good night's 
rest without being rudely interrupted. 


* * * 


Coffee and diet cola are two favorite beverages for the sleepy 
and the weight-conscious. While neither of these are on the list of 
darigerous substances, that's not to say they're good for you. 

Although it hasn't been proven, coffee has been sugggested as 
the cause in an increase in the cases of pancreatic cancer during 
the last 50 years. Also the saccharin in diet colas has done all sorts 
of nasty things to laboratory rats. 


Moderation is the key in deciding about your consumption of 
these beverages. It’s estimated that five million Americans drink 
over 10 cups of coffee a day This is far too much. Limiting 
yourself to two cups/glasses of coffee or.diet cola a day makes 
more sense. Even better would be to drink decaffeinated coffees 
and soft drinks without saccharin. Those who have become 
dependenton the caffeine should trytocut down ontheirconsump- 
tion by drinking tea, which has a third of the caffeine of coffee 
or diet cola. If anyone has specific questions they would like 
answered, send them to Box 3170. 


Fewer students apply for loans 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


(CPS)—Students are taking out 
fewer Guaranteed Student Loans 


than last year, despite continu- 


ing worries about a shortage of 
student aid funds, a panel at a 


convention of aid agencies re- 


pared by the New York State 


Higher Education Services Cor- 


poration, almost 500,000 fewer 
students took out GSLs from 


October, 1981 through last Au- 


gust than during the prior year. 
Nationwide, students took out 


the year before. 

“I think it’s because students 
don't believe there are any GSLs 
available,” speculated an Indiana 
University aid official, who said 
applications for GSLs appear to 
be down in Bloomington, too. 


ported here last week. $2.8 billion in GSLs during the “People may not even be both- 
According to the report, pre- year, compared to $3.8 billion _ ering to apply” 

In presenting the study results, 

ACROSS 2 Before New York loan agency Vice Pres- 


1 Part of HRH ~ 3 Baby's 
4 Branch plaything 
9 Knock 4 Prophet 
12 Pray: Lat. 5 Damages 
13 King of birds 6 King of 
14 Anger Bashan 
15 Improve 7 Ancient 
17 Visions 
19 Fixed periods 9 Lassoes 
of time 10 Limb 
21 Negative 
22 Chums 
24 Drunkard 18 Vast age 
26 Scolds 20 Soak up 
.29 Mountain 22 Document 
crest - 23 Get up 
31 Soda 25 Small child 
33 Deposit 27 Microbes 
34 Greek letter 28 Walks 
35 Baltic, for 30 Moray 
one 32 Dance step 
37 Chinese 36 Be ill 
pagoda 38 Book of 
39 Scale note 
40 Worm 
42 Brim 
44 Brand 
46 Peruse 
48 Ordinance 
50 Defeat 
.51 Flap 
53 Detecting 
device 
_ 55 Felonies 
58 Female rela- 
tive 
61 ““— Town” 
62 Malice 
64 Imitate 
65 Tiny 
66 Domesti- 
cated - 
67 Pose fora 
portrait . 
DOWN 
_ 1 Fireplace 
part 


16 Trials 
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CROSS 
WORD 
PUZZLE 


FROM COLLEGE 
PRESS SERVICE 


41 Sarcasm 55 Farm animal 
43 Equality 56 Regret 

45 Chief arteries 57 Resort 

47 Obstruct 59 Slender finial 
49 Squander 60 Soak 

52 Choicest 63 Negative 

54 Expired 
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Answers to last week's puzzle 








ident Peter Keitel said the major 
reason for the decline is the 
“needs test” imposed October 
1, 1981. 

Since then, students from 
families earning $30,000 or more 
a year have had to demonstrate 
financial need in order to get a 
GSL. 





Keep Red Cross ready. 


Hungry? 
Del’s Pizza & Subs 
is on your CAMPUS CARD 
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Live in concert... 


Pat Metheny 
G 


MON. , NOV. 45TH 


Flynn Theatre 8pm 


Limited seats available... 
Call 656-3085 today! 


Tickets on sale at the UVM Campus Ticket Store: 
Soll (= WAM UK [om ololanKelalemiat-Wa\elalls(e) a @liilera) 


Lunch under Glass... 





greenhouse 
Sundays 11-3:30 


Eggs Benedict 
Eggs Balboa 
Belgian Waffles 
Seaside Mary’s 


Serving Daily from 11:30-a.m.—Dinner from 5 p.m. 
Late-night menu served until midnight weekdays; 1 a.m. weekends. 


And 
More! 


Champlain Mille Winooski e Vermont e 655-2044 
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SUGARBUSH 


VT. COLLEGE STUDENTS: 





NORTH 
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Ski thru ’82-’83* at Sugarbush North for just $130— and get a $20 
store credit when you buy your pass at The Edge! 


The North Ridge chairlift has opened new skiing terrain, providing 
additional access to the summit. The 5,670 foot chairlift means more 
runs and more value for your skiing dollar— at the area which hada 
7 month: ski season last year! Get your SUPERPASS 130, now at 

The Edge! 
































The Downhill Edge is proud to take part in presenting “Legends of 
American Skiing’ (1849-1940), a fascinating motion picture, at the 

Radisson Hotel's Green Mt Ballroom, Friday, Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. 
Donation $4. 









Superpass available at Burlington store only. Validated ID card or proof of enrollment at 
Vermont College or University required. 


*Except 12/25/82-1/3/83 and 2/19/83-2/27/83 
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The Downhill Edge 


Rt 17 & German Flats Road 
Waitsfield, VT 
Open9to5 496-3887 


65 Main Street Mon. = Fri. 9:30-9 
Burlington, VT 


862-2282 Sat 9-5 
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Balls upset Rocks, 6-0 


by A. John Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


It was definitely an upset. In 
the second round of off-campus 
football playoffs the Balls turned 
the once-mighty Rolling Rocks 
into pebbles with a 6-0 win in the 
third overtime period of the game. 

After losing six regular-season 
games, including a 34-0 setback 
to the Rocks, the Balls finally got 
their defense going as they shut 
down the Rocks’ passing attack. 

On the tirst play of the tnird 
overtime, quarterback John Byer 
pitched the ball to Mike Torpey 
who ran it into the end zone from 
10 yards out. Torpey played a 
good game on offense and de- 
fense, intercepting one pass: Mike 
Gallo also starred on defense with 
a key interception and numer- 
ous big plays. 

However, it was the entire team 
that pulled together to score the 
upset. Captain John McErlean 
said, “Our team name says it all,” 
when asked about the win. 

The Morning B’s swarmed all 


over the Flintstones and the Par- 


asytes in playoff action and met 
the Balls for the off-campus 
championship Monday. 

In on-campus playoffs, the 
Spliffs beat Joyce in a second 
round game by forfeit. They met 
Purtill Hall for the on-campus 
championship Monday. Purtill 
destroyed Zeta 54-0 in the sec- 
ond round game. The overall 








Tennis Anyone? 
use your CAMPUS CARD 
at TWIN OAKS 


championship will be played to- 


day 
In women’s volleyball the 


Faculty-Staff team upped its rec- 


ord to 4-0 with wins over Omicron 
and Theta-Alpha Delta. 
Leggiero Leggiapra leads the 


men’s league with a 4-1 record. 


Last week they beat the Morning 
B’s and Boca Chicas in 2-0 


the next play. 


e Balls” intramural football team mat 


matches. The B’s are currently 
3-1. 

In other action Tay’s Purtill 
evened its record witha 2-0 win 
over the Spliffs. 

Intramural soccer playoffs 
began Monday with the Blizzards 
and Arabia receiving first round 
byes. Tomorrow is the champi- 
onship game. 





Basketball, hockey 
in pre-season play 


by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 


Two teams have been pre- 
paring for their seasons by par- 
ticipating in exhibition action. 

The hockey team, entering 
its first season as a varsity sport, 
went down to a pair of defeats 


/‘sne-kers/ 
4 Drafts for $1 
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36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 





Ralph Arnone 


















CONGRATULATIONS 
PEER ALCOHOL ADVISORS 


The following students have successfully 
completed peer alcohol advisor training. 
Townhouse 314 






Nicole Calameta Ryan 260 #2312 
Juan Cots 11 East Allen St. 655-2999 
Apt. 10 
Winooski, Vt. 05404 
BrianCummings ' Joyce 157 #2276 
Heidi Davis Ryan 405 #2494 
Janice Havelevitch ~ Lyons 255 #2287 
Deirdre Maggipinto Lyons 255 #2287 
Matt Osiecki Joyce 154 #2276 
Kristen Schoenebeck Lyons 263 #2287 


You may contact these students with ques- 
tions or concerns about the alcohol-drug 
use of a friend, relative or yourself. They 
will also assist in coordinating drug-alcohol 
education programming. 







655-9489 





against two Division II colleges. 
The Knights, a Division Ill 


squad, lost to St. Anselm 7-4 on _ 


Oct. 30. The goal scorers for St. 
Michael's were Jay Casavant, Bill 
Kerig, Dennis Kelly and Bob 
Berno. 

Against Norwich, in a game 
Coach Lou Dimasi described as 
“very hard hitting,” the Knights 
lost a two period scrimmage 7-1. 

Dimasi said his squad is cur- 
rently rotating 27 players, as he 
attempts to find which lines work 
best together. 

The other team which pre- 

pared with an exhibition game 
was the men’s basketball team. 
The Purple Knights beat McGill 
University of Canada 99-74 on 
Nov. 2. 

Coach Steve Antrim said his 
squad “ran well,” but was “incon- 
sistent on defense.” 

Jim McCaffrey was top scorer 
for St. Michael’s with 25 points. 

The hockey team opens at 


Norwich on Nov. 20. The bas- 


ketball lidlifter is Nov. 19 against 
Stonehill. The Chieftains are 
ranked second in New England 
and 19th in the nation’s Division 
II pre-season polls. 


Good Diggi 


by Mike Callaghan 
Sports Editor 


For Athletic Director Edward Markey, the fall season was “very 
satisfying” because transitions from club to varsity sports went 
smoother than expected. 

Markey said he was “very ben?’ about the fall, when approxi- 
mately 40 percent of St. Michael’s athletic events were sched- 
uled. This year, 92 events were played in September and October. 

While the overall records of some of the teams may not have 
been very good this season, Markey said the college “isn’t in a 
position to evaluate the programs on wins and losses alone.” 

“You have to look at the overall picture,” Markey said. “One of 
our goals is to get more students involved.” 

Markey noted that the athletic department is “important to 
the college’s appeal” to prospective students. This was part of the 
‘Justification and rationale for going to 18 varsity sports.” 

The athletic director gave credit to Zaf Bludevich and Rick 
Cleary for having “taken cross country from a non-entity” at St. 
Michael’s and making it one of the more successful fall sports. 

The runners finished the year with a combined record of 13-8. 
The squad went to the NCAA Division I] New York/New England 
regional championship for the first time ever this year. 

“They've made the greatest strides,” Markey said. “They have 
a large number of participants, which is a priority and they 
exceeded our expectations.” 

Markey foresees no major schedule changes for the fall sports 
calendar next year. He said teams will be evaluated yearly to 
determine whether the strength of any club’s schedule should be 
improved. 


* * * 


Before school ended last May, the name of Pat Galvin was 
mentioned as a recruit coming to St. Michael's to play basketball 


this season. 

The papers were signed, sealed and delivered, and everyone 
assumed Galvin would be a Purple Knight this winter—until 
about two weeks before school started. That was when Galvin 
announced he was attending The University of New Hampshire. 

The loss of this player has led to a change in the solieaes 
recruiting policy 

According to Markey beginning in the 1983-84 season St. 
Michael’s will be among the schools listed on the National Letter 
of Intent program. 

This program is a voluntary agreement by some ne independent 
and conference-aligned college’s. When a student-athlete agrees 
to play for a school in the program, that person signs the letter of 
intent. 

The letter specifically informs the prospect of recruiting rules 
and regulations for schools involved in the program. A recruit 
who has signed the letter at one college can only go to another 
school by risking the loss of at least one year of eligibility 

In the Galvin case, UNH participated in the program. St 
Michael’s didn’t. When Galvin changed his mind about coming to fo 
Colchester, the Wildcats received no penalty 

“If we were in the program when Galvin did what he did, he 


would have been penalized,” Markey said. The penalty would: 


have been a loss of two years eligibility 


Athletes may be released from the letter if they receive per- 


mission from the first college. However, in that situation the Bion 
still loses one year of eligibility. ¥ 
Marc Streb, co-captain of the men’s basketball team, is still 
recovering from a knee injury that occurred during the summer. 
According to Bludevich, Streb may have torn the anterior 
cruciate ligament in his-right knee. Bludevich said Streb is now 
trying to build up the muscles in the leg. 


Streb said his recovery is a “day-to-day” proposition. He said | : 


the knee has filled with fluid a few times and this has set bea his . 
rehabilitation. 
According to Streb, there is the possibility of a second eta: 


tion on the knee over Christmas break. But there's also a pee Bn 


ity he will be ready for action in January. 
“It’s a longer process than I thought it would be,” Streb said. 


That’s all, Until next week, Good Diggin’ Everybody! . ne 
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15% OFF 


Fey bas a CARRERA ' 
SUNGLASSES 
With This Coupon 


Jim Dilloway and Gary King 
DISPENSING OPTICIANS 


The Optical Center Ltd. 
107 Church St, Burlington, VT 
864-7146 658-4683 
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by Pam Batalis 
Staff Reporter 


There's a misconception present when discus- 
sing the martial arts. The inner mental power and 
strength developed through training is the major 
factor in martial arts. The physical strength one 
possesses is secondary. 

One area of martial art is Tae-Kwon-Do, the 
Korean form of karate. It’s both an ancient art and 
a modern-day Olympic sport. 

For 2,000 years the goal of Tae-Kwon-Do has 
been to achieve mental and physical health through 
a discipline. 

The American Tae-Kwon-Do Center recently 
opened in Winooski under the teaching of presi- 
dent and founder, Kyong-Ae Fontaine, a grand 
master. 

Fontaine's struggle to achieve her present status 
is a story of mental power and determination. 

Fontaine became interested in Tae-Kwon-Do 
when she was eight years old in Kinchom, Korea. 
Her two uncles were practicing in the mist of the 
earthen yard early one morning. From the window 
she watched their continuous fluid movements as 
they merged and separated; opponents in com- 
bat, partners in art. That was when she realized the 
importance of this ancient art. 

When Fontaine showed interest in the sport 
she was laughed at. Her uncles refused to teach 
her. The martial arts were for men, not women, she 


was told. 


This strengthened her desire. After years of 
hard work, training and dedication, Fontaine 


succeeded in overcoming the odds and made a* 


name for herself in Tae-Kwon-Do. 

Grand master Fontaine has risen to interna- 
tional recognition. She changed the attitude towards 
women in the martial arts through her 28 years in 
the sport. 

Her accomplishments in the ancient art of 
Tae-Kwon-Do are impressive. She is the highest 
master female martial artist in the world and is an 
internationally certified sixth degree Black Belt. 

She is currently the international president of 


~ the Women’s Martial Arts Committee. 
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The support her Winooski school has received. 


has been tremendous. “The school has only been 


open since Oct. 1 and I have 69 students now It’sa 
miracle,” Fontaine said. 
-_ A portion of her support comes from St. 


_ Michael's. Presently enrolled in Fontaine's program 
are 15 students from the college. 


One St. Michael’s student, Juan Cots, a begin- 
ner at the white-belt level, recently won an “hon- 


_ orable distinction” award at the U.S. Open Mar- 
_ tial Arts Championship held in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. on Oct. 23. 


Fontaine and eight of her students attended 


Duprat recalls highlights 
as college player, coach 


Students learn karate 


the competition. The students combined to receive 
seven awards. 

Fontaine's students captured second place over- 
all for Vermont in the competition. Taking first 
place was Hawaii and Kentucky finished third. 
Fontaine said the students did well this year, but, 
“Next year we'll take first place.” 

Fontaine had much praise for the efforts of 
Cots. “He’s incredible, very determined and has a 
great attitude. This program is helping him and his 
ability is improving. He has the potential to be a 
champion,” she said. 

Other St. Michael’s students presently enrolled 
in Fontaine’s school include: Laura Pugliese, Glen 
Farrell, Michael Luciano, Vincent Robitaille, Kerry 
Brown, Rufino Gonzales, Gregory Sovetts, James 
Breese, Severino Concordia, Joanne Driscoll, Dean 
Allen, George Sherman, Ken Van Kampen and 
Steven Winn. 

In dealing with martial arts, “So many people 
forget that we have what we don't see,” she said. 
“They don't understand dealing in the conscious 
and subconscious. We use the subconscious to 
train. Others don’t. They only think to train 
externally.” 

The mental attitude is of utmost importance, 
Fontaine said. “How you interpret things is your 
reflection. Without a positive mental attitude you 
have nothing.” In Tae-Kwon-Do people don’t get 
to rely on physical things for protection, Fontaine 
said. “You rely on you. You apply your own ability 
and must have determination.” 

Allen, a fourth-year economics major at St. 
Michael’s, recently attended his first Tae-Kwon-Do 
class. 

“It was very interesting. Totally different from 
what you'd think it would be like. It’s like a different 
way of life,” Allen said. 

As for Fontaine, “She’s pretty awesome,” Allen 
said. “She commands a lot of respect.” 

Allen said he enjoys the training and plans to 
continue it. 

For Fontaine, the most memorable point in her 
career came in 1978. That was when she took the 
first U.S. women’s team to the Olympic trials in 
Seoul, Korea. The team returned with one gold, 
four silver and three bronze medals. 

“The women now officially have a competition 
and are recognized. It wasn’t easy, but we did it,” 
Fontaine said. 

By teaching people, Fontaine said she can see 
how she is helping them. “When they share their 
accomplishments with me—that’s my nourishment. 
It makes it all worthwhile when they feel I’ve helped 
them.” 

The philosophy of the Tae-Kwon-Do Center is 
simple — “He can do. She can do. Why not me?” 

“You're the master of your life,” Fontaine said. 


TOMORROW ONLY 


The Law Club Presents... 


by Bill Balboni 
Staff Reporter 


Sue Duprat, women’s athletic 
director and coach at St. Mi- 
chael’s, is a native Vermonter. 

Duprat attended Burlington 
High School, where she began 
playing basketball in her third year 
She later graduated from The 
University of Vermont, where she 
majored in political science and 
physical education. “I wanted to 
become a lawyer,” Duprat said: 

While in college, Duprat con- 
tinued to play basketball. The team 
went undefeated her first year. 
Duprat also played volleyball, her 
favorite sport, for UVM. 

Duprat arrived at St. Michael's 
in 1976. At first she coached bas- 
ketball, softball and field hockey, 
the only varsity sports offered to 
women at that time. 

The improvement of women’s 
athletics was slow, Duprat said. 
Recruitment of quality women 
athletes was difficult because St. 
Michael’s was still thought of as 


_anall-male college, Duprat said. 


The women’s athletic pro- 
grams improved because of bet- 
ter coaching and greater interest 
from the athletes, according to 
the coach. 

Another reason for the im- 
proved athletic program is stricter 
academic criteria. This had given 
the college more intelligent and 
self-disciplined players, Duprat 
said. 

Duprat described the game 
against Norwich—when Kathy 
O'Neil became the first woman 
at St. Michael’s to score 1,000 
career points—as a “biggie” on 
her list of coaching highlights. 

Another memorable moment 
came when the purple and gold 
topped the UVM women’s bas- 
ketball team. “That was a great 
game. It was the first time a St. 
Michael’s women’s varsity team 
beat a team from UVM,” Duprat 
said. 

Wins or losses do not overly 
concern Duprat. “What is impor- 
tant is the development of the 
players as athletes and persons.” 


{Manhattanville College “74, Suffolk University Law ‘’77) 


Speaking on: “Your Legal Right to Die” 
Pope John XXIII Room in Durick Library 


7:00 p.m. Thursday, Nov. 11, 1982 


The Law Club is a support group striving to help all those who are even remotely considering 
the pursuit of a career in law. We encourage interested students to join us in an informal group 
setting on Tuesday evenings at 6:30 p.m. in the Pope John XxXIll Room on the Library's top floor. 
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Basketball tickets 


Students plafyning a visit to Boston College to watch St. 
Michael’s face the Eagles on Nov. 28, take note. 

Boston College has sold out every home game this season. St. 
Michael's will receive a limited amount of tickets for its game. 
These tickets will be split between alumni, faculty and students. 

Tickets will be available from the alumni office for $4 in the 
near future. 













YOU DESERVE THE CREDIT! 


Join the thousands of students who have earned college 
credits studying abroad in CCIS programs. 








LOW COST QUALITY PROGRAMS 
FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 






ENGLAND ISRAEL IRELAND GHANA SPAIN ITALY 
DENMARK EGYPT SWITZERLAND MEXICO CANADA 
FRANCE INDIA GERMANY 








SPRING SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 


INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 
12-15 CREDITS 


SUMMER PROGRAMS AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
: DQdUBLIN 
yor 
ced fy 


Dr. John J. McLean 

Mohegan Community College 
COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 















Norwich, CT 06360 
886-1931 X243 














Lisa Roberts Esq. 



















Refreshments Will Be Served 
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Ubhh...Trebor? 

(How do you spell that?) Let’s 
write 
a book together—“101 things 
to do 

with moustache wax.” 
is the 
furry little thing anyway? 
(The operative 
word in that sentence is— 
little!) 


How 


Love and high morals, 
Your conscience 


aire it aa ttatatat anata tater ete | 
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To the Blond Bombshell, Pat 
OC; 
Bag Magram’s those pants are 
all I need for my private fashion 
show. 
By the way, wanna tone down 
the 
loud singing? 
Fondle-ly, 
Juice Lewton, M.D. 


Sorry Snapper, too busy to write 
this week. 
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PERSONALS 


Dear MBS, 

This one is for you. You don’t 
have to figure out any code 

like Lucky, or Hamilton McClure. 
I hope you had a fun weekend 

in Montreal. I heard you have 
a gorgeous rock hanging from 
your 

neck. I can’t wait to see it! 
Kuni was a perfect gentleman. 


Purtill forms croquet club 


by A. Jonn Murphy 
Assistant Sports Editor 


Contrary to popular belief, ice 
hockey isn’t the fastest growing 


sport on campus. It’s croquet, 
“the sport of gentlemen.” Lead- 


ing this new sensation is Andy 
Terrell, founder and president of 
the Purtill Croquet Club. 


The P.C.C. was founded ear- 


lier this semester as a way to relax 
after dinner. From its infancy it 
has grown to become a serious 
sport for some of the residents 
of Purtill Hall. 

For those who are unaware 
of the sport, this may help you 
understand croquet better. It’s 
played with up to six people. It 


consists of nine wickets, or hoops, 


that are set up-on any size field. 

Terrell said the object of the 
game is to knock a ball through 
hoops with a mallet and then hit 
a stake set up behind the ninth 
hoop. Going through a hoop 
earns one additional shot and 
hitting an opponent's ball gains 
two extra shots. 

When you go through the last 


hoop and hit the stake you be- 


come “poison.” This means that 
any ball you hit from then on is 
knocked out of the game. The 
last ball remaining wins. 

Terrell said it’s better to be 


the sixth ball onto the field be- 





cause this gives you more targets 
to shoot for at the outset of the 
game. 

Mike “Tuna” Tribuna is P-C.C.’s 
champion, Terrell said. Tribuna 
said the object of the game is to 
“take advantage of everyone and 
not let anyone take advantage of 


you.” Mike Gallo, another first- 


rate player, said the matches are 
very competitive and involve a 
strong strategy. 

Gallo added that playing cro- 
quet is essential to the players 
digestive process. Scott Fabry, 
another lifetime member said they 
play it mainly for fun. However, 
Jim Lutz said it’s a good way to 
“vent out frustrations.” It may be 
a “fun” sport, but these guys play 
to-win. 

The home field of the P.C.C. 
is located between Purtill Hall 
and the DuPont Language Cen- 
ter. Unlike a golf course, the field 
doesn’t have any trees or sand- 
traps to contend with. 

However, Tribuna said they 
do have what is called the “Lunar” 
This is a huge patch of worn 
ground at the field’s top edge. 


Terrell said it’s almost “impossi- 


ble to play right” because there’s 
no grass for the ball to roll on. 
Terrell said it’s the hardest part of 
the field to negotiate. 
It makes the game more inter- 
esting and, as a result, strategy 
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Peter Callahan (foreground) and Scott Fabry brave the cold 
wind Friday for a quick round of croquet. The game has 


become popular for many residents in Purtill Hall. 


becomes very important, Gallo 
said. 

Terrell said they play croquet 
instead of a more conventional 
sport, because it doesn’t require 
too. much sweat or energy Tribuna 


describes it as a “lazy man’s sport.” 


Anyone who lacks energy is a 
potential true croqueter, Terrell 
said jokingly 

Terrell said croquet is a good 


sport because of its relaxed at- 


mosphere. Uniforms and referees 
arent required and music can 
be played while the action takes 
place. “The only thing we frown 
upon is the naked scalp,” Terrell 
said. A hat is needed to play the 


game and is its only requisition. 


It is part of the tradition of the 
game, he said. 


During the winter the P.-C.C. 


will try to devise a method of 
snow removal or adapt the game 
to survive the snow. 

With Eastern Standard Time 
upon us, matches will have to be 
played earlier in the afternoon. 


Terrell said the PC.C. will chal- 


lenge any other croquet club on 


campus. Eventually he would like. 


to play against clubs from schools 
such as Harvard, Yale and Oxford. 
If you feel you can round up 


a team of at least three players, 


just call up Terrell or Tribuna at 
Purtill Hall. They will be glad to 
arrange a match. 
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Mon. — Draft & Schnapps $1 
Tue. — Busch Bottle 75¢ 
Wed. — Happy Hour All Nite 
Thur. — Gin & Tonic 90¢ 
ee Bottle $1.25 


Sat. 
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To the Patron Saint of Rashes “8 
We'd rather you scratch than sing. 
But, then again, “Behold.” Go make 


your bed. And please enjoy the - 
joys of life. Epic 


hi”, 


Dear W WOW, 

Here at last, our senior year 

So we shall drink and spread good 
cheer 

Here’s a Toast to all the fun 

And many good times yet to come. 

A promotion we’ye had, but we’re 

still C.O.C.’s 2 

Going Wild in beautiful down- 

town Winooski! 


y 
Tad 


Ryan 3rd °81-'82, 

I miss the beer balls, 
Birthday dirties, 

Your mother called, 
Pajama parties. 

Let’s do it again,- 

While you see a chance! 


Love you all, 
Magoo 
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ASSOCIATES IN EVE CARE 


ROBERT A. CLARK, O.Dr, 
WILHELM JARE MCZUK, O.D, 


Optometry 
Contact Lenses 


By Appointment 
Phone: 862-3223 


WINOOSKI PHARM. 
1 East Allen Street | 
Winooski, Vermont 054C 


20% OFF COUP 


On All Prescriptions, Patent Medicines, Eye <a + ‘= 


Expires May 30, 1983 6 5 5- 144 5 
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—Rum & Coke 90¢ 








